THE BRITISH EMPIRE
for instance, feeling a closer personal attachment
to the Throne than, say, an Afrikaner in the Union
of South Africa.
Is it One or Many?
One controversial point about the,position of the
Crown in the British Commonwealth attained a
critical importance in September 1939. For many
years people had been claiming that a Dominion
had a right to be neutral, if it so decided, in any
war in which the United Kingdom or other parts of
the Emfpire might be engaged. To this claim the
conventional answer used to be that the Crown was
indivisible: that the member-nations of the British
Commonwealth were bound together, not by a mere
personal union such as formerly joined the thrones
of England and Hanover, but by an integral consti-
tutional bond. Since war is declared and peace
made in the name of the King,^tRe orthodox view
was that, if His Majesty was at war on behalf of any
of his peoples, he must be at war on behalf of them
all, wherefore Dominion neutrality was impossible.
The old orthodoxy, however, must now be dis-
carded. The ground for a decisive change had been
prepared by events in less violent fields than that of
peace and war* When King Edward VIII abdicated,
separate Acts establishing a 'demise of the Crown*
and confirming the new succession were passed by
the Parliaments of Canada, South Africa, and the
Irish Free State, as well as Parliament at West-
minster. The South African Act affirmed that a
demise of the Crown had taken place when King
Edward announced his intention to abdicate, which
was one day earlier than the passage of the United